August 29.]
MacbetKs castle.
After church we walked down to the Quay. We then went to Macbeth's castle1. I had a romantick satisfaction iu seeing Dr. Johnson actually in it. It perfectly corresponds with Shakspear's description, which Sir Joshua Reynolds has so happily illustrated, in one of his notes on our immortal poet2:
'This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air Nimbly  and sweetly recommends itself Unto our   gentle sense,' &c.3
Just as we came out of it, a raven perched on one of the :himney-tops, and croaked. Then I repeated
voulcl be present at his sermon. Northcote (Life of Reynolds, ii. 283) ays that one day at Sir Joshua's dinner-table, when his host praised vlalonu very highly for his laborious edition of Shakespeare, he NorUicote) ' rather hastily replied, " What a very despicable creature nust that man be who thus devotes himself, and makes another man lis god;" when Boswell, who sat at my elbow, and was not in my houghts at the time, cried out " Oh ! Sir Joshua, then that is me !" '
1 Johnson ( IVorks, ix. 23) more cautiously says :—' Here is a castle, :all«I the castle of Macbeth.'
3 'This .short dialogue between Duncan and Banquo, whilst they .re approaching the gates of Macbeth's castle, has always appeared to nc a striking instance of what in painting is termed repose. Their otiversation very naturally turns upon the beauty of its situation, .nil the pleasantness of the air; and Banquo, observing the martlet's icsts in every recess of the cornice, remarks that where those birds nost breed and haunt the air is delicate. The subject of this quiet .ncl easy conversation gives that repose so necessary to the mind after he tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts he scene of horror that immediately succeeds. It seems as if Shake-•pcarc asked himself, what is a prince likely to say to his attendants in such an occasion P whereas the modern writers seem, on the con-rary, to he always searching for new thoughts, such as would never iccur to men in the situation which is represented. This also is fre-[uently the practice of Homer, who from the midst of battles and lorrors relieves and refreshes the mind of the reader by introducing omc quiet rural image, or picture of familiar domcstick life.'' John-011's Shakespeare. Northcote (Life of Reynolds, i. 144-151) quotes •thcr notes by Reynolds.
3 In the original senses.   Act i. sc. 6.
'Thehope eve.ry reader will rejuiec Uuu iltm cargo of sacrilege was lost, at sea,' < )n thin I loraiv \Vnl|.u|c remark* (Letters, vii, 484);—' I confess I have not quite MO hdnowi un itlr.i »<( v-—9                                                                     liishoi).s. He might have been taken for a Judge Jefferies about to open a royal commission to try them as
